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MUSIC. 

THE STAR SYSTEM AND HIGH PRICES. 

That which every one has been denouncing for years, one man 
only, if rumor be correct, has mustered the courage to oppose 
practically. We receive the statement with some degree of allow- 
ance, for we have hardly dared to anticipate that public opinion 
would have wrought any manager up to the " sticking- place " so 
soon. But, unless we are to discredit those veracious and infallible 
chroniclers of public events, the daily papers, Manager Strakosch 
proposes, in his next operatic season, to do away with the system 
which starves the chorus and fattens the leading soloists, impover- 
ishes the stage in its appointments, depletes the orchestra, bleeds 
the public, and leaves the impressario poor in pocket and not 
always rich in reputation. 

We know of no manager who has deserved better of the public 
than Max Strakosch. In the midst of the most depressing finan- 
cial crisis this generation has seen, he produced "Ai'da" and 
" Lohengrin " in a style which critics all agree was never equaled 
in this country, and foreign opera-goers declared surpassed the 
presentation of the same works on the European stage. What 
sacrifices he made, how much money he lost, the public does not 
care and never stops to inquire. The works were produced ; every- 
body was delighted ; Strakosch was called before the curtain and 
was loaded down with applause. But applause couldn't pay Nils- 
son at $1,000 gold per night, nor the extravagant salaries of some 
of the remaining principal soloists, not to mention the chorus and 
the thousand and one incidentals for orchestra, scenery, stage 
properties, rent, etc. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Strakosch gives opera solely for 
fun. In a measure he is a philanthropist ; but, like the majority of 
professional philanthropists, he doubtless prefers that branch which 
pays the most liberal dividends. He has a pride in his profession, 
as is well known ; but, after all, even ambition • 
must falter and die out in the presence of the enor- 
mous outlay which the unreasonable demands of 
frime-donne necessitate. In a word, Mr. Strakosch 
is a thoroughly practical business man, ready to 
pay fair prices for good work, but unwilling 
longer to devote so much of his energies to or- 
ganizing means for filling the coffers of a few 
prominent soloists, while he and the subordinate 
attaches receive the beggarly pittance which re- 
mains after this unequal and inequitable division 
of the receipts. 

It is a very common answer to the very frequent 
remonstrance against these extravagant salaries, 
that the artists are entitled to all they can com- 
mand, and that without them the manager could 
not draw paying houses. The first part of this 
reply may be true, but the second is open to argu- 
ment, as well as, we trust, to practical disproof. 
We have long ago learned that one swallow does 
not make a summer. Neither does one prima- -_,[-.. m 

donna make a successful opera. It is true the 
American public, always patient and long-suffer- 
ing, have put up with performances of opera 
which would not have been tolerated abroad. 
They have yawned, for the most part, through 
three and five acts of dreary renderings merely for 
the sake of the occasional inspiriting performances 
of some favorite prima-donna. They have sneered 
at the orchestra, execrated the chorus, anathema- 
tized the scenery and appointments, condemned 
internally the prompter who carried the perform- 
ance bodily and vocally; but bore it all, nev- 
ertheless, without violent signs of discontent, be- 
cause one song-bird (who swallowed all the profits) 
did her part well. All these years past, however, 
there has been gradual education in musical art. 
Where, ten or fifteen years ago, a comparatively 
few only had a thorough knowledge of music, and 
the great majority a merely superficial acquire- 
ment, now a new generation is well grounded in the forms and 
demands of all of the most important compositions. Operatic 
scores are common in musical households, and the opera attend- 
ant of the present day has a very fair knowledge of what he ought 
to hear in return for his pecuniary expenditure. The modern critic 
no longer confines his attention to the soloists. The chorus, the 
orchestra, the mise-en-scene, and every detail of stage properties, 
receive careful consideration. The public is alike critical and more 
and more discriminating and exacting each season. 

But there is another and equally important aspect of this radical 
and greatly-to-be-desired revolution. While we have much to be 
thankful for from the Old World, some of its customs were ' ' better 
honored in the breach than in the observance." Good, old-fash- 
ioned Yankee economy has yielded too much to habits of extrava- 
gance not indigenous to the soil. As a nation, we are not rich in 
spots as is the aristocracy of European countries. Here money is 
more equally distributed, and so are intelligence and culture. Of 
course there are a great many wealthy people ; but these are not, 
ex necessitate, the most refined. On the contrary, our moneyed 
aristocracy is largely "shoddy" and of sudden growth. The un- 
natural prosperity of the war was the hot-bed in which they were 
fostered, and indeed a large share of our wealthy men acquired 
their riches directly or indirectly through the opportunities which 
the late conflict and an inflated currency afforded. But the real 
aristocracy of this nation — the intellectual — is but little troubled 
with an excess of this world's goods. This class is practically shut 
out from the opera by the high prices charged for admission which 
the enormous salaries to soloists necessitate. If Mr. Strakosch 
carries out his plan, we hope he will also place the tickets within 
the reach of the " people," and not alone of the pecuniarily pros- 
perous oligarchy. Summing up the case, we are by no means dis- 
appointed that we are not to have Patti this winter at $1,000 per 
night in gold and all the expenses of herself and " regal " retinue 
added. We much prefer that this munificent outlay shall be 
devoted to an equalization of the several integral parts of the opera 
that will insure a thoroughly good performance. We hail the 
promised advent of artists, the names of some of whom are not 



even familiar to American audiences. Mdlle. Heilbron will suc- 
ceed Nilsson. She has a good European reputation, having won 
special success in Paris. Mdlle. Dinadio is unknown here. Mons. 
Davillier, and Signors Debassani and Bonfratelli, tenors, Signors 
Tagliofietra and Fiorini, bassos, all new names, are to be of the 
company. Then we are to have the old favorites, Miss Annie 
Louise Cary and Signors Del Puente and Nannetti. Signor 
Muzio will continue musical director, a position he fills admirably 
and to the satisfaction of all. 

We are promised Beethoven's " Fidelio," a master work which 
none but a well-balanced company can produce successfully ; Wag- 
ner's " Rienzi," which a slim and slovenly chorus would utterly 
destroy; Meyerbeer's "Le Prophete," which demands thorough- 
ness in every part; Rossini's "William Tell," the choruses and 
orchestration of which are its most striking features; " Romeo et 
Juliet," by Gounod ; Verdi's " Don Carlos ; " and a new mass, and 
" Nozze di Figaro" and " Cosi fan tutte," by Mozart. This is a 
rich feast of itself, and we shall doubtless have the more familiar 
operas rendered in better style than has ever been known to the 
American lyric stage, for the chorus will number one hundred and 
fifty, the orchestra one hundred, and Signor Muzio, as already 
stated, will wield the baton. 



MUSICAL NOTES. 

— Campanini and Nilsson have been singing at Her Majesty's 
Opera, Drury Lane. The London musical critics generously con- 
cede that Campanim's American experience has rather improved 
than injured his vocal method. They were afraid that the low (!) 
standard of taste here would lead him to exaggerate expression. 

— M. Maurel, the baritone, has appeared at the rival Opera 
House at Covent Garden, in conjunction with M. Faure, taking 
the secondary parts. It is a fortunate house that can secure so ex- 
cellent an artist as second. When may we expect M. Faure here ? 

— The Kellogg English Opera is organized for the fall and win- 




AUGUST1N DALY. 



ter campaign, Messrs. Castle and Campbell having been added to 
the troupe. The West was the favorite field of operation of this 
company last season, and unless the times are much improved, we 
presume they will again confine themselves to that more fruitful 
locality. 

— Miss Antoinette Sterling, after a most brilliant success in Eng- 
land, has come home on a brief visit to her mother, who resides at 
Sterlingville, New York. She will return to London to fill import- 
ant engagements in September. 

— Miss M. E. Toedt, the violinist, has sailed for Germany to 
continue her musical studies. She was accompanied by her 
brother Theodore, a tenor of unusual promise, who expects to cul- 
tivate his talent at the Conservatory in Paris. 

— r A completed life of Beethoven has been discovered among the 
manuscripts left by the late David Strauss. It is said to give much 
new and valuable information of the character and career of the 
world's greatest musical master. 

— Balfe has composed a new three-act opera, entitled " The Tal- 
isman," which is described as his best operatic work. A decision 
as to its merits is reserved. We take it for granted the Kellogg 
troupe will hasten to add it to the rather scant repertoire of Eng- 
lish operas. Although announced as "II Talismano," it was orig- 
inally composed to English words. 

— Persichini, a young Italian composer, has lately produced his 
opera, " Rienzi," at Rome. Of course the Italians prefer it to 
Wagner's work of the same name. 

— Revolutions do not go backward. The Khedive of Egypt 
has "struck" against the high salaries to artists, and abolished 
the grand ballets. This last would also be a good move here. 
The ballet in opera is not appreciated in this country. People 
who go to hear singing are not diverted by a display of legs. 

— John Zundel, the veteran organist of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, is fattening on goat's milk in the mountains of Switzer- 
land. 

— The project of a monument to Beethoven in Vienna is being 
pushed with commendable zeal. Ernst Perabo, pianist, of Boston, 
is engaged in soliciting subscriptions. 



DRAMA. 

AUGUSTIN DALY. 

Mr. Augustin Daly is of Irish parentage, of the same Daly 
family which has become famous in New York in connection with 
the profession of law. A young man, being only some thirty-six 
years of age, he is a prominent example of what may be accom- 
plished by pluck and perseverance, for if there is one trait of char- 
acter peculiar to this successful and widely known theatrical man- 
ager, it is energy. Those who know Mr. Daly best can testify to 
his incessant activity. It is not uncommon for him to be at some 
one of his theatres as early as eight o'clock in the morning, where 
he will spend the whole day superintending the details of putting a 
play upon the stage. Seventeen hours every working-day is his 
task, and he rehearses a new play as often as eighteen or twenty 
times. Born in North Carolina, he came to this city at an early 
age, and commenced to earn his own living. While a mere lad, 
he became connected with the Courier as dramatic and literary 
critic, ball reporter, romancist, etc. In 1863 he adapted for Miss 
Bateman a translation of Dr. Mosenthal's " Deborah," under the 
title of " Leah, the Forsaken," which was produced at Niblo's 
Garden. Since that time he has been actively employed in theat- 
rical enterprises, keeping up his connection with the press until he 
assumed managerial cares. Mr. Daly succeeded the well-known 
James Otis, on the Evening Express, as dramatic critic. He filled 
the same position on the daily Times, for a year or more, contrib- 
uting articles on dramatic matters at the same time to the Courier, 
the Citizen, the Sun, and the Express, thus writing for five papers 
simultaneously. 

At one time Mr. Daly was agent for Miss Bateman, the Webb 
Sisters, and the late Avonia Jones, accompanying the last two 
named through the country. He has written ten or a dozen plays, 
and finds French plays the most troublesome, for none of them 
can be presented without a vast amount of recon- 
struction, expunging and amending. Whole acts 
and scenes have been fitted into "Fernande," 
" Frou-Frou," and the last episode in " Madelein 
Morel " was an original incident. 

Mr. Daly began his brilliant career at the old 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, a building adjoining the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, August 16, 1869. He started 
out with the creed which believed in a good play, 
then in good players, and then in good mount- 
ing. Combining these three elements, he at once 
achieved a success, and the little house was nightly 
crowded, until destroyed by fire on New Year's 
Day, 1873. Miss Agnes Ethel acted as leading 
lady. Mr. Daly's principal original productions 
have been " Under the Gaslight," produced in 
1867; "A Flash of Lightning," in 1869; "Hori- 
zon," in 1871, and one or two star specialties, such 
as the " Red Scarf." His dramatizations comprise 
" Griffith Gaunt," Beecher's novel of " Norwood," 
"Roughing It," "Man and Wife," "Divorce," 
and "The Pickwick Papers." His adaptations 
have been "Taming of the Butterfly," made in 
conjunction with the late Frank Wood, of the 
Olympic Theatre, and produced at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre as "Delmonico;" "Alixe," 
"Frou-Frou," "Parricide," "Madelein Morel," 
" M. Alphonse," " Round the Clock," and " Fol- 
linc." 

Last season Mr. Daly had the control of four 
theatres, the Grand Opera House, the Olympic 
Theatre, the Broadway Theatre, and the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. At present he will content him- 
self with the management of the New Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. In his experience, Mr. Daly has 
discovered that it costs more to produce Shak- 
speare and the legitimate drama than it does 
American adaptations of French plays, and what 
is stranger still, the public tire of the former plays 
the soonest. As an illustration of the estimate in 
which plays are held, " Divorce " has been played under his man- 
agement 283 times ; " Man and Wife," nearly 100; " Charity," so; 
"Alphonse," the same. "Twelfth Night" ran 13 nights; "The 
Merry Wives of Windsor," 18 nights ; " Love's Labor Lost," 11 ; 
" School for Scandal," 9 times. 

Mr. Daly is a man of ideas, and has his own opinions concern- 
ing the most perfect form of dramatic representation. When he 
inaugurated his first season at the old Fifth Avenue Theatre, he 
intended to give that magnificence of scenery and costly correct- 
ness of dressing and stage garniture to the modern or contempora- 
neous drama, and also to old comedy, which, until he came into 
the field, had only been lavished upon ballet, spectacle, and an oc- 
casional melodrama. The old way of producing these plays was 
much cheaper than Mr. Daly's. In the matter of actors, Mr. Daly 
has always had several leading men, and at least three ladies, to 
whom he could cast a leading part. Thus the physical ideality of 
each character has been realized upon his stage, while its dramatic 
exactions have been perfectly complied with. He does not believe 
in the policy of engaging one leading lady who expects to play 
every heroine that offers in each play, whether the rdle be that of 
a girl of seventeen or a mother of forty. 

Mr. Daly regards the most perfect form of dramatic representa- 
tion that which is to be found most common upon the French 
stage, or in those theatres modeled upon the French plan — a plan 
which requires no such thing as a leading part in any play, and 
no such excrescence as a star character — a plan that requires 
every thing to be in harmony and judges it no more strange to 
ask a leading artist to undertake a small character in a drama than 
to order a great scene painter to turn his brush once in a while 
upon the production of a hovel — a plan that exacts the like for the 
like — rags for the beggar's rdle and satins for the lord ; and in the 
land of its perfection is never accused of forgetting art because it 
reproduces the finery and furbelows of society upon the scene in 
representing modern life. 

Mr. Daly is a brother of Judge Joseph J. Daly, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and is married to a daughter of John Duff, the 
theatrical manager. 



